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trees are beginning to compete with their predeces- 
sors of the Old World. Yet all these things and more 
will be illustrated at the Centennial Exhibition, though 
the greatest wonders and the most interesting sights 
of this wonderful region can only be seen at their 
homes, and — thanks to American pluck and energy 
— the way is open for a visit to them with a compar- 
atively small expenditure of either time or money. 

The visitor to the Centennial desiring to see the 
Great West will find his best route (as described in a 
previous paper) to be by the Pennsylvania Central 



although it has been maliciously alleged that that word 
was first applied to the wild onions which grew plenti- 
fully thereabouts. In 1 83 1 the site of the future grain 
mart was occupied by Fort Dearborn and twelve fami- 
lies besides the garrison ; in 1833 there were five 
hundred and fifty inhabitants; in 1837 Chicago was 
incorporated, with a little over four thousand popula- 
tion ; and in 1870 it was the fifth city of the Union, 
with three hundred thousand inhabitants. Such is 
the brief record of what it was and is — the different 
stages of its progress have been told to a wondering 



handle grain in a way of which Odessa never dreamed. 
We know of its bridges, its tunnels, its railway depots 
and other buildings; we know of the fire in 1871, 
which destroyed ten thousand buildings and a hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars in property, and that 
while we were talking about it Chicago was rebuilt 
finer and better than ever, 

" While all the world wondered." 
All these things we know ; for, while Chicago is not 
at all a " city set on a hill/' she has never allowed us 
to remain an instant in doubt as to anything done 




FLORA. —Titian. 



Railroad, through Harrisburg to Pittsburg, whence one 
can go to St. Louis, or, by the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne 
and Chicago Railroad, to Chicago, the city which, 
perhaps, of all those in the country, has the history 
which best illustrates the "go-ahead" features of the 
American character. Certainly it is best known of 
all in this connection to Europeans. Statistically its 
history may be told in a paragraph. Primarily it was 
a mud hole, in the midst of which the Chicago River 
joined — it could hardly be said to do anything so 
active as to empty itself into — Lake Michigan. On 
an old map, dated Quebec, 1683, a fort called Fort 
Checagou is indicated at this point, the Indian name 
given the fortification, meaning, it is said, "strong/' 



world until they are "familiar as household words." 
A quagmire but little higher than the waters of the 
lake, its surface has been raised until the business 
portion is now some fourteen feet above the water 
level. How this was done — how huge buildings, 
including a mammoth hotel, were raised bodily with- 
out disturbing an inmate or spilling the contents of a 
wine-glass, was not the tale told to us by pen and 
pencil ? Without water fit for drinking, did not the 
Chicagoans tunnel under Lake Michigan to secure a 
supply from its clear depths, and have we not all 
heard the story of their success ? We know, too, that 
it is a greater grain mart than any in the world, 
Odessa, perhaps, excepted ; and that it can store and 



within her gates. The tourist needs no guide-book 
to Chicago, for the little he does not already know 
concerning the town is soon learned, and every citizen 
he may meet is ready to be his guide. 

From Chicago the tourist for San Francisco has 
choice of three routes by which to reach Omaha, 
which must be his next objective point. This, which 
may be considered the gate to the region we know as 
"The Plains," is a type frontier town, and is likely 
to remain a frontier town to the end of the chapter, 
notwithstanding it seems on the map to be the centre 
of civilization on this continent. Civilized enough, 
it is, too, and a flourishing, growing town, making 
rapid strides in population and importance, as West- 
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em towns do stride ; but with an unfinished air, as 
if its mission were to grow and never be grown. It 
has been said that nobody ever went there to stay, 
and there is a bit of philosophy as well as of satire in 
the remark. To the tourist it presents a double claim 
to his attention. In the first place it gives him a 
chance to acquire some knowledge beforehand of the 
sort of town and people of which he is to see a great 
deal, and, secondly, and perhaps most important — it 
is the eastern terminus of the Union Pacific Railroad 
over which his Westward journey must be made. The 



that he who has not made a journey across the plains 
on the Pacific railroads knows nothing of the perfec- 
tion of railway travel. 

Westward from Omaha, the first five hundred miles 
of the road — to Cheyenne — is across a low-lying 
country which truthfully shows to us the prairie in its 
typical form. Though there is a constant ascent — 
Omaha being less than one thousand while Cheyenne 
is over six thousand feet above the sea level — it is so 
gradual as not to be noticed by the tourist, while the 
scenery on either side is that of an undulating plain, 



ery. These are to be found in the Sierras, beyond 
Reno, which present them all in perfection. The 
highest point of these mountains is reached* at Sum- 
mit, from which one descends more than seven thou- 
sand feet in two hundred and forty-three miles to San 
Francisco — the "Golden City" through whose "Gol- 
den Gate " passes the commerce of the Eastern and 
the Western worlds. 

On his way to this starting-point for an unknown 
world, the tourist, if he be wise, will have visited at 
least some of the points of interest lying to one side 




LA FORNARINA. — Raphael. 



building of this stupendous work and # the Central 
Pacific — the two forming one magnificent whole — is 
too recent, and the story of it has been too often and 
too well told to make anything more than a reference 
to it necessary for even the traveler from the farthest 
foreign shore. Begun during the earlier and darker 
days of our Civil War, it was pushed on in spite of 
the financial troubles of that period and the scarcely 
better early days of peace ; in spite of adverse prophe- 
cies ; in the face of active opposition ; through seem- 
ingly insurmountable natural obstacles, — until that 
memorable ioth of May, 1868, when the "last spike" 
was driven home at Promontory Point, and America 
wore henceforth an iron girdle. Now, it may be said 



in which the great Platte Valley, through which the 
road runs, seems a scarcely perceptible groove. Be- 
yond Cheyenne, the scenery changes, becoming dark- 
er, and the traveler finds himself at once, as it were, 
among the Rocky Mountains. In going only thirty- 
three miles, he finds himself suddenly elevated over 
two thousand additional feet above the sea, having 
reached Sherman, eight thousand two hundred and 
fifty-two feet above the sea level, the highest railway 
station in the world. In all this ride, however, while 
he will have enjoyed beautiful scenery, he will have 
seen nothing to merit the term "Alpine," no "im- 
posing, ragged peaks, no sharp summits, no snow- 
covered passes," and very little wild and rugged scen- 



or the other of the road. He will have stopped at 
Ogden for a flying visit to the Latter-Day Saints at 
Salt Lake City; at Truckee he will have made 
another stop to visit Lake Tahoe, which Mark Twain 
has so enthusiastically characterized as the most beau- 
tiful in the world, and from Stockton he will have at 
least made a short run to- the Yosemite Valley and the 
big trees of Calaveras, of which the world holds not 
elsewhere the equal. All these he may see and many 
more if he will ; but, after all, when he has returned 
to the Atlantic coast, refreshed, not tired, he will most 
rejoice that he has gained an idea of a continent, 
something which only the great Pacific railroads can 
enable him to do. 
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PICTURESQUE EUROPE.— FLORENCE.— I. 



Standing on the heights of Fiesole, one looks out 
over the spires and towers of Florence and her envi- 
rons, the whole now one city, the old wall having long 
since ceased to in- 
close Florence even 
as Temple Bar has 
ceased to be the en- 
trance to London. 
If cities were indi- 
viduals with souls — 
which they are not, 
probably because 
they are corporations 
— one might like to 
inquire what are the 
emotions of Fiesole 
when contemplating 
the career 7 , the growth 
and the present size 
of her lovely daugh- 
ter. For Florence is 
not only the younger 
city by many centu- 
ries of age, but is 
one of the few great 

and successful cities the world has ever seen which 
were founded by direct order. Fiesole (the ancient 
Faesulae) was, from earliest times, a resort for mer- 
chants from the whole valley of the Arno and the 
neighboring portions of the Italian peninsula — being, 
in its way, not unlike an English market town or the 



according to the tradition of its inhabitants, was born 
Florence. The child soon outstripped the parent ; 
and now travelers visit Fiesole chiefly that they may 
have the better view of Florence, notwithstanding that 
the old town, which was one of Hannibal's halting- 





VENUS DE MEDICI. 

Russian town of Novgorod — until it was found that its 
increased and increasing traffic was seriously impeded 
by the difficulties of transporting merchandise up and 
down the rugged paths leading to it So the meet- 
ing of merchants, buyers and sellers, was ordered to 
take place thereafter on the bank of the Arno ; and so, 



THE HERMAPHRODITE. 

places while on his way to Rome, has much within 
itself to interest the antiquarian. 

Florence is one of the most beautiful cities not only 
of beautiful Italy, but of the world ; and the whole sum 
of its beauty is made up from many different sources. 
Within the old city, which is in shape an irregular five- 
sided figure, sur- 
rounded by a wall, 
through which eight 
gates lead to the su- 
burbs, we find nar- 
row streets, it is true, 
and a massive archi- 
tecture which may 
sometimes give a 
gloomy impression, 
different from that 
which one associates 
with the idea of Italy, 
and different from 
what one finds in 
other Italian cities — 
notably in Venice; 
yet the narrow streets 
are well paved and 
generally well kept, 
and the gloomy im- 
pression of the archi- 
tecture is lessened if 
not dissipated by the 
reflection that, here 
as elsewhere, it but 
embodies and crys- 
tallizes, as it were, 
the history of the 
people. For these 
massive walls have 
met and withstood 
many a rude shock 
and fierce attack in 
the struggles be- 
tween Guelph and 
Ghibelline, between 
pope and emperor^ 
between republicans 
and aristocrats. Re- 
membering these, we 
forget bloodshed and 
wrong and violence 
as near evils, and re- 
member only the ro- 
mance of history, which preserves us no element of 
gloom. Nor is there any room for gloomy sentiments 
in gazing at the churches and the palaces — churches 
and palaces of the people whether built for podesta 
or priori, gonfalonier or grand duke : the magnifi- 
cent Duomo, in its outer casing of black and white ; 



the graceful Campanile alongside ; the famous Bap- 
tistery ; the Gallery of Offices, the Pitti and Vecchio 
palaces, and the Bargello, built for the residence of 
the republican magistrates and now become a prison. 
But all that binds one to Florence is not the exte- 
rior of her buildings, 
even though they are 
worth many a long 
day of study. Not 
to speak, now, of the 
treasures to be found 
within their doors, 
there is somewhat 
yet outside the walls 
to draw and hold us. £ 
Each of the eight 
gates in the old walls 
lends passage to a 
street leading to a 
suburb, and it is al-. 
most impossible to 
decide which is most 
beautiful, while each 
shades gradually off 
into the open coun- 
try — the lovely and 
fertile Val d'Arno 
with fruitful gardens and vineyards, which also climb 
the easy slopes of the surrounding hills, dotted here 
and there with picturesque villas. Through all these, 
as through the city, flows the peaceful Arno spanned 
by its four bridges, and bordered by that most thor- 
oughly charming of all drives, the Lungo l'Arno 




DANCING FAUN. 

("Along the Arno/') which we might not inaptly 
translate the ' ' Lounge by the Arno ; " or might pun- 
ningly call the lungs of the city, for here it is that the 
inhabitants draw their freest breaths. With all these 
attractions, added to its delightful climate and most 
agreeable society, it is small wonder travelers should 
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be willing to echo its inhabitants in calling Florence 
the ' ' Lily of Italy " and to vie with them in lauding it. 

They do right, the Florentines, in loving their beau- 
tiful home ; for, more than most 
cities, it has been made by its in- 
habitants, has grown with their 
growth and precisely as they grew. 
In looking at the art treasures of 
Florence, whether of architecture, 
of painting or sculpture, and in 
considering her great libraries and 
noble charities, one does not have 
the feeling that he sees before him 
the results of oppression, some- 
thing forced on an unwilling peo- 
ple and paid for by taxes wrung 
from the down-trodden and op- 
pressed. Florence, until near the 
middle of the sixteenth century 
was essentially a republic, though 
often torn by fierce wars and 
coming from time to time under 
the domination of one or another 
great family. Through it all, 
however, the people remained es- 
sentially free and masters of them- 
selves and their nominal rulers, 
until a renegade pope, by his in- 
trigues with an ambitious emper- 
or, at last opened the door for the 
final extinction of Florence the 
Republic. 

It was in Florence the free, the 
self-governed, that the great works 
were wrought which compel our 
homage now as they will so 
long as men worship art. The 
people not only paid for these 
magnificent works, they built 
them, they gloried in them, they 
made them part of themselves ; as 
we see, for instance, the whole 
people uniting, as it were, to 
choose an artist to execute the 
two bronze doors of the Baptistery 
which were styled by Michael Angelo the * ' Gates of 
Paradise," and when the choice fell on Lorenzo Ghi- 
berti, then only twenty-two years of age, we find him 
devoting forty years of his life to the work. Such 
universal recognition of the artist and such devotion 
to a work — and this 
by no means a soli- 
tary instance — is only 
possible where the 
population is imbued 
with love and rever- 
ence for art, where the 
atmosphere is redo- 
lent of it. And this 
it was ever, at Flor- 
ence. The northern 
hordes found there art 
and artists ; and the 
pressure of their in- 
vasion removed, Flor- 
ence was among the 
first to recover her- 
self, and there is room 
for the boast of the 
Florentines, that it 
was in their city that 
the "new birth" of 
Italian art took place. 
Be that as it may, 
whether or not we ad- 
mit the claim that the 
art of painting was 
lost in Italy previous 
to the appearance of 
Cimabu6 (born 1240, 

died 1300), the teacher of Giotto, we must recognize 
the fact that the restoration of art, science and litera- 
ture was nowhere more prompt and more complete 
than on the banks of the Arno. Nowhere was the re- 



bound more simultaneous in all the branches of cul- 
ture — a feature which characterized the renaissance 
more particularly in Italy than elsewhere — and no- 




THE KNIFE-SHARPENER. 

where do we find more imposing or more enduring 
monuments of the fact. As a French writer has well 
said, ' ' it seems as though the intellectual vigor which 
had lain fallow so long had doubled or tripled, and 
that everywhere geniuses endowed with heroic powers 




THE DANCE OF THE INFANTS. 

were called upon to make up for the time lost. " Not 
only were there poets and painters, historians, sculp- 
tors, scientists, architects, philosophers and musicians, 
but there were men who were all of these at the same 



time, and their lot was happily cast among a people 
who, so far from persecuting or neglecting their gen- 
ius, could appreciate and foster it, could take pride in 
it and glory in providing fitting 
fields for its display. So we are 
not surprised to find in Florence 
specimens of the art of all ages, 
from the masterpieces of classic 
Greek art, to those of Michael 
Angelo, done before his beloved 
city, for the first time unjust to 
genius, drove him to Rome to 
fashion the dome of St. Peter and 
tomb of Jules II., which, how- 
ever, only rival, after all, the dome 
of the cathedral and the tomb of 
the Medicis at Florence. 

It is certainly true that when, 
in the Uffizi Gallery, we gaze upon 
such specimens of Greek sculpture 
as those, for instance, gathered in 
the Tribune, we know they are 
only in, not of, Florence. The 
Venus, which we call the "Med- 
ici," because it is to one of that 
remarkable family that we owe 
the putting together and setting 
up of the fragments of. this mas- 
terpiece of an unknown chisel, 
the accepted standard of female 
beauty, which has owned almost 
as many masters as did the god- 
dess herself, having been removed 
to Palermo for safety during the 
invasion by Napoleon of Italy, 
yet, nevertheless, captured by him, 
taken to France to be received 
again with public triumph by the 
Florentines after his downfall : — 
where else could the Venus find 
so fitting a home? The same 
truth holds in regard to the other 
specimens of antique art gathered 
here : the Dancing Faun, which 
only Michael Angelo was worthy 
to restore ; that powerful work whose name has been 
lost in the ages and which is so imperfectly described 
by the Italians as L'Arretino (The Knife-Sharpener), 
but which was probably intended for Scythias prepar- 
ing to carry out the sentence of flaying passed on 

Marsyas ; the Herma- 
phrodite, only one, 
but probably the best 
of the many left us 
by the Greek sculp- 
tors ; the Wrestlers ; 
Niobe, and the nu- 
merous others — these 
we know to be not 
Florentine ; but no 
feeling of incongru- 
ity strikes us in look- 
ing at them, for no- 
where else would they 
seem more at home 
than among the peo- 
ple who had the soul 
to rescue them from 
oblivion and to love 
them in their restored 
form. The influence 
of the Greek artists 
who wrought these 
perfect forms was nev- 
er lost to Florence, 
dominating its art 
through all the pe- 
riods of its history. 

The seed sown be- 
fore the irruption of 
the Goths and Vandals would never have survived the 
Dark Ages, however, had it fallen on the stony soil 
of a politically debased and down-trodden commu- 
nity. Had the Florentines been mere vassals of 
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princely houses, no such awakening as was there wit- 
nessed could ever have taken place. Liberal princes 
like the Medici may appreciate and encourage artists, 
but it is only among an essentially free people that 
such artists can be produced in the profusion, or 
recognized with the enthusiasm witnessed at Flor- 
ence. It was the free Florentine merchants whose 
commerce was with all the world ; who had credits in 
every -city ; who, like the merchant-princes of our own 
day, valued wealth chiefly for the power it gave ; it 
was they whose liberality and broad culture made 
possible and gave effect to the generous and enlight- 
ened plans of the princes, who were their leaders rather 
than their rulers. It has been the effect of foreign 
commerce in all ages to make men cosmopolitan, 
to expand their ideas, to lead them to appreciate the 
value and encourage the labors of men of science and 
of genius ; and it is to this spirit of commerce that we 
owe the Florence of to-day with its store of treasures 
gathered through the ages. — Sidney Grey. 

— ♦ ■ 

HORATIO STONE, THE SCULPTOR. 



The death of this great sculptor, a few months 
since, in Carrara, Italy, recalls to mind a pleasant 
association with him in the literary and art circles in 
Washington, two or three, years ago. At the well- 
known and popular literary reunions at the resi- 
dence of Hon. Horatio King, and at the art recep- 
tions given on Capitol Hill at the cottage homes of 
the Loomis brothers (professors both) — we often 
met ; and on two or three occasions Dr. Stone read 
beautiful and learned papers upon ancient and 
modern art. These essays were written in chaste 
and beautiful language, breathing the truest inspira- 
tion of art. Yet the natural timidity of Dr. Stone 
was so great that he read with the utmost difficulty. 
And when, upon one occasion, he attempted an im- 
promptu speech, in reply to a vote of thanks tendered 
him by a gratified audience, his embarrassment was 
painful in the extreme. Indeed I do not believe he 
could have possibly brought his remarks to any defi- 
nite ending, had not Professor Loomis taken pity on 
him and helped him out of his dilemma, by speaking 
for him in a jocular way. 

Dr. Stone's heart and life were entirely devoted to 
art. Being a bachelor, and possessed of a shrinking 
nature, art became to him wife, family and home. 
He had a jealous dread of witnessing any desecration 
of the mistress he worshiped, and consequently often 
suffered tortures when commissions for fine works 
were awarded to incompetent hands. There is no 
doubt that this jealousy was more for the sake of art 
alone than on any consideration of self, though his 
disappointments often made him morbid and sour. 
But his works, now standing in the Capitol, the life- 
size statues of Hancock and Hamilton, in the old 
hail of the House, and the exquisite model of the 
statue of Colonel Baker, in the Library of Congress, 
are alone sufficient to immortalize his name. These 
are considered the finest works in the Capitol, and 
there are many fine ones there, with a few that deserve 
not their exalted places. The last work of Dr. 
Stone's is a life-size copy of this model of Colonel 
and Senator Baker, which will soon reach our city. 

In a letter from Dr. Stone, a few years since, he 
wrote that his first large work in sculpture was a 
monument to his mother, who, he said, was his first 
preceptor in art. This work consists of four figures 
— the angel and the three women at the sepulchre ; 
and, judging from what we see here of his work, it 
must be exceedingly beautiful. His portrait busts 
are, of Hamilton, in the New York Library; of 
Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, 
at Union League Club, New York ; of Senator Ben- 
ton, in possession of Gen. Fremont; of Col. Mc- 
Comb, of Wilmington, Delaware; of Edwin M. 
Stanton ; of Hon. Fred. P. Stanton ; of Professor 
Morse, .and of Chief Justice Taney. There are also a 
colossal statue of Senator Benton, in plaster, in the 
basement of the Capitol ; . a colossal alto-relievo of 
Justice Taney, in possession of Mrs. Eames, of 
Washington; a medallion of General Houston, 
of Texas ; besides other medallions, and models. 



Dr. Stone's ideal works are the statues of ' ' Corinne 
at Rome," now in New York ; "Beatrice Unveiling 
to Dante," in the possession of Col; McComb, of 
Wilmington, Delaware; "Faith," in bronze, in the 
cathedral at Williamsburg ; monument to the wife of 
ex-Senator Foster, of Norwich, Conn., consisting 
of six figures in ascension ; a colossal bust of 
"Corinne," at Union League, New York ; a magnifi- 
cent bust of "Moses," and a marble vase, "Ecce 
Homo," owned by Hon. Thomas B. Bryan, of 
Highland Place, in Washington; marble vase, 
"Triumph of Genius," in Rutgers Female College, 
New York ; with the prototypes of each of the above, 
several feet in height, in bronze, with the figures in 
bass-relief; and the marble and bronze statues of 
"Uncle Sam." 

The "Corinne" and "Beatrice" are wonderful 
samples of ideal beauty and poetical conception. The 
latter represents the divine maiden at the moment 
when, responding to the heavenly ones, she turns 
aside her veil : 

" Turn, Beatrice ! " was their song ; " O turn 
Thy saintly sight on this thy faithful one, 
Who to behold thee, many a wearisome pace 
Hath measured. Gracious at our prayer vouchsafe 
Unveil to him thy cheeks, that he may mark 
Thy sacred beauty now concealed." 

"O splendor! 
O sacred light eternal ! Who is he 
So pale with musing in Pierian shades, 
Or with that fount so lavishly imbued, 
Whose spirit should not fail him in the essay 
To represent thee such as thou didst seem 
When under cope of the still chiming heavens 
Thou gavest to open, air thy charms revealed." 

The face is divine, though imbued rather with the 
strength and devotion of a woman purified by a 
knowledge of the woes of the universe, than with the 
beauty of an untried nature. The drapery is perfect, 
— the folds hanging so softly that one feels as though 
they would crush together in the hand ; and the entire 
effect of the figure is to lift one far above the petty 
annoyances of life, into a region of purity and peace. 

Indeed, Dr. Stone was acknowledged by all to be a 
master in his art. No stiffness is ever discernible, 
either in the features or drapery of his figures : all is 
expressive, natural, flowing and life-like. Every de- 
tail is treated with the utmost delicacy, and nothing 
clumsy ever came from his hands. The veins in the 
hand, the wrinkles in the clothing, and the very sheen 
of the silk stockings, are always natural as if painted 
in colors ; while the expression of the face is never 
wanting and invariably pleasing. 

But his work on earth is done. His hands lie cold 
and idle by his side ; and his once teeming brain, 
rich with the most beautiful fancies, is chilled forever 
by the hand of death. 

'Tis sad to think that Genius' eye 
Beneath sealed lids must e'er grow dim : 

That the strong arms no more may try 
To work the soul's behests for him. 

That never more, ah, never more, 

Upon this earth which is so fair, 
On mountain, river, sea or shore, 

His form shall meet us anywhere. 

That stars may shine and rivers roll, 
And Clouds pour down their bounteous rain, 

But far beyond our weak control 
His path leads — where we look in vain. 

Far higher, deeper mysteries 
Than lurk within the marble's heart, 

Engage his so.ul in yonder skies, 
Where God is more than highest art.— 

Where longings that we can not still, 

And hopes we never here can reach, 
No more may wreck the Wayward will, 

No more their bitter griefs may teach. — 



They say that he is dead : but no ! 

While the unchanging marbles stand 
Beneath yon glittering dome of snow, 

He still belongs to this, our land. 

He still is seen, and known by all ; 

He lives and breathes among us yet ;. 
While haply o'er some souls the thrall f 

Is thrown, of deep and sad regret. — ~" 

Regret that he whose genius lives 

Is far away in human sense, 
Where he can say not he forgives, 

Where comes no mortal recompense. 

And we who still are dwellers here 
Will ponder with a tenderer thought, 

Breathing the higher atmosphere 

Of genius, which his life hath wrought. 

We gaze on Beatrice's face 

Unveiling to her faithful one, 
And all her grace in silence trace 

When thinking on the artist gone. 

And fair Corinne, of Italy, — 

The burning improvisatrice — 
In saddest tears we look on thee, 

Namesake of her of olden Greece. 

For he who caused the stone to breathe, 

And gave thee an immortal form, 
Though crowned with heaven's unfading wreath, 

Is lost to every earthly charm. 

Yet rest thee, rest thee, weary one ! 

After all toiling cometh calm. 
No more for thee the burning sun 

With far mirage of cooling palm ; 

But thou hast found the wished-for goal 

Where palms are green eternally, 
And where th' out-reachings of the soul 

Bud, flower and fruit diurnally. 

And so, great sculptor, fare thee well ! 

Thou'rt free from toil and sad distrust. 
The soul is calm where thou dost dwell : 

For thy poor body, " dust to dust ! " 

Here, where these forms of modern art 

In halls of splendid silence dwell, 
We think of thee with heavy heart, 

And give to thee one long farewell. 

And while these forms still charm the earth, 
And while the sculptor's art is known, 

Our land will honor still the birth 
And genius of Horatio Stone ! 

— Mrs. Mary E. Nealy. 
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But where true genius finds its goal — 
Its recognition, deep and high, 

And through eternity the soul 

May meet an answering sympathy. 



To any one at all familiar with country village life 
this engraving will need no commendation, so faithful 
is it to the original, which is to be found in every 
hamlet of the country, in every particular. Note the 
attitude of the horses compelled to wait the pleasure 
of the slow-motioned if industrious smith. The gray 
has evidently been there before and knows how to be 
patient; while the dark one is of more impetuous 
nature and does not so easily brook delay. All the 
accessories of the picture are portrayed with equal 
truth : the hens, the dog, the smith himself, busy over 
his old-fashioned forge ; the anvil and every detail 
shows careful study as well as skillful handling. 

The original from which our engraving is made is 
the property of Mr. M. Mitchell, a Broad Street 
broker, who, like many of his fellow-members of the 
board, has not only an appreciation for art, but a pa- 
triotic desire to encourage American artists. The 
painting is the work of Mr. J. H. Dolph, whose stu- 
dio is at No. 1 1 51 Broadway, a native of Washington 
County, New York, still young enough to have, we 
trust, a long and honorable career before him, although 
he has painted long enough to have made a reputation 
as a painter of animals, after having previously done 
good work as a painter both of portraits and of land- 
scapes. Mr. Dolph is a pupil of Louis Van Kuyck, 
of Antwerp, and, better yet, a close and conscientious 
student of nature. Very wisely, too, as we think, he 
declines to enter the field of animal portraiture — pre- 
ferring to carry out his own ideas untrammeled by the 
orders of a patron. We look forward to a brilliant 
future for Mr. Dolph. 
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